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ment, in 1595, of Southampton's absorbing passion for Elizabeth
Vernon (whom he married three years later) * the Sonnets gradually
ceased. . , . None seem to suggest his voyages, knighthood, marriage
and subsequent imprisonment' must surely, notwithstanding her
caveat, be modified on the last head, since 'Sonnet CVII can hardly
be dissociated from Southampton's release. But, though we have no
reason for assuming a break in Shakespeare's attachment to the only
patron to whom he dedicated any of his productions or who, in his
turn, is known to have extended to the poet any notable munificence,
we are ignorant as to the relations between them in the days of
Southampton's maturity.
After his release from confinement on the accession of King James
in 1603, Southampton^ wayward temper (he was under arrest in the
Tower for a few days in the same year for breaking ' the peace of
the palace') seemed to show that maturity not to have yet quite set
in. But soon, under the continued sunshine of the royal favour, he
gave proof of his interest in public affairs, and showed a special
interest in the colonial schemes which formed the earliest, or
preliminary, stage in the making of the British Empire.1 As a
matter of course he was, from first to last, the staunch advocate of
a resolute anti-Spanish policy; and in 1605, the year after that in
which peace had been signed with Spain, helped to fit out the early
expedition, already noted, of Captain Weymouth to Virginia, almost
the first sign of a systematic endeavour to supplant the Spanish
dominion in North America,2 Southampton who, with at least
virtual consistency,3 treated opposition to Spain as a vital element
1  It is about this date that one of the most attractive among the numerous
extant portraits of Southampton, that in St. John's College, Cambridge, seems
to belong, which shows him encased in armour, blue-eyed, and fair-haired;
in the' commanding grace of early manhood,
2  For a long time, Spain could make a strong point of the fact (which Gondomar
did not fail to urge) that her territory was being invaded by English adventurers
without any warrant from their own Government.     Not until the Virginian
Charter was annulled and the colony taken under the direct protection of the
Crown, was this argument unavoidably abandoned.    But by this time (1624)
England was again at war with Spain.   As Mr. Brown points out, every member
of the Council of War (in April 1624) was personally interested in the colony
of Virginia.
3  Southampton's scheme of a naval expedition against the Barbary pirates,
which for its success would have needed the collaboration of England and Spain
was, in Gondomar's opinion, really meant to bring about a  reopening of
hostilities between them, together with the appointment of Southampton himself
as Lord High Admiral in place of Nottingham. (Cf. Gardiner, History of England,
&c,, ed. 1883, Vol. Ill, p, 70.)   Gondomar, it may be incidentally noted, who
for diplomatic or other reasons, observed a very gallant bearing to the ladies